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EBSTRftCT 

Tlis £orc«s or prissiires that have prcaucsd a cond^tii 
fot fiin (J^martaL skills of Literacy ar^ bEigfly consiaer^d, ana a 
nuBbec o£ lelataa gu=stioras wfl rals = a aboat willingness ana 
capabtl itias eo~ aaaling wi+h the issues in a atllb*tati ve , 
systetnatis manMt, A major pr^mla^ is th's b«lieff that the 
back-tO'ba stcs mos^nant can h^ unaerstood best in titms of the 
rpqu ie«tii§n t mininial compitency testing tn public gchools by statf 
L?gisUmtas ana th» curr'='nt concern fcr basic acad^sffiic competencies 
In oeri«t4l educa'^ion at the college l=vaa. Tha back-to-basics 
«cv9B%at iiBpltes a pervasl/^ belief ^ hat the status of Litaffacy In 
th^ 197 Oa 4g aeplocabls. rh^ follawlna guestions or Issuis are 
a^scuas«4: (1) Mh&^. is +hs ividance fci a aecltne in lite racy 7 \(2) 
Ca'n ^.mxyam In a pluralistic society oastar comnon c^aaingr wti^ing, 
ma con putational sIclUs? n it d«sirafclfl that they flo so? (3) C' 
schools m& colleges acttially ttach reaaing ana writing? Co schso; 
a.n<a college faculties hav= th's rosourcis, inithofls, and capatilitfas 
to ac^,U9lly do so? iH ) Is th^r« aiiy gcnuing evidence that colleges 
can aa what schools have obviously net acns? Ptoblfflins involvinq 
Bininiuni coapet^ncy t»sts ar a briefly fliscussea. It is ccncluaea 
th= chalieiige schaols and collagas ia tc aafins or refurbish 



rotkable concept of functional litscacy in a aeniocratic society 
may pliiJtalistlc f»atut=s. (S3) 
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The meaning of the back^o-basics niOVenieril should 
be sought in th^ purposes of edueptiori the oppaftu^ 
nitics we might hawe for genuine, constructive f^hm in 
the nation's ^cliools and colNges, Thur^ are riotii^eablc 
signs that ''educatiorial consciou^fiess'' hag been mmd 
and there itiay be^ for the flrst linie in (nmy years ^ ft 
readiriess to le*l seriousl)' m4 met^nitififully with M^hat is 
tauglitand leamed under conditidtis of f^^ftn^l instruc- 
tion. 

To appreciate ttue clrcurnstances ifiteiisity the 
back-to-basics nio^cnient, it wuH h«lp to utiderst^nd 
the conflicting forces that have been dominatitin educa^ 
tion &ver the past qu^j'ter century, EclUcfttiDn has iinder-' 
gone aperiol of grov^th that is unlikely to be dUplicuted 
in the toreseeable future. M the mw schools atid 
colleges have been challenged to resolve for h ^&mo- 
cratic society^ one of its most difRcult issue^^the diVi'- 
sivencss of cultural p|uraU.sm in 0^ raciallv diverse atid 
ethnlcaliy conscious society thKt has hken pride in the 
opportunity given its niernb^r^^, Educ^^tipnal refcjrm niust 
take place, therefore-, in the wake of xnXew^ efiforts to 
reconstruct education for soeiet^l purpQieB, R^fornri i^ 
needed not Duly because of growth that sym mo often 
unplMned aiil'undlrecteil but because of the context of 
rapid social chMie in which growth tooK pl&c^, 

Oiveri the iiiten>laf of forces thai eduewon ha^ been 
subjected to i/n the pp^si 25 yem. the likelihood of reac- 
tion shoiild have b^en evident and reaction was intleed 
prDinosticatfed in terms of ' 'backlash' ' or ' 'revolts at the 
polls. " Th^re is disbelief, nonetheJeis, th^t a return to a 
simpler era org. slo\v^er educational pace h permksible. 
Whatever the back^to^basies movement rnight be, it is 
something more ihm a nostaliic urie^ 

This paper cofis.iders briefly the totmB or pressures 
thatfiav^e pri>diiced^ coiiceni for funtiwenN skills of 
literacy and rmse% a nuniber of related questions about 
both our williiigiiessMd our capabilities for dealing with 
the issue in a deliberative, systematic iflanner. There 



*f his paper was originally presented »t a cQrifcren^^e or\ 
Biisics'^ at Paiu>n Junior Colle|e..HpVenibcr 32. \9W' 



should be no doubt that cOrnple^c issues must be resolved 
in 11 period when there is a difnini^hed confidence In 
public schools. Mi)t only are th^re suspicions of feilure 
hut there are feelings of ftnJstratioa In a ^'revolution of 
rising c?(pectation§'' M^e aid rn^ke progress toward 
eqiiality of Ei^cess but rna^ havi^ been misled into 
expecting eaualily of out4;omes---a societal goal that was 
nut articulated sufficiently and Vhieji we could not reach 
vvith the societal efforts ni^dc^ 

A major premise here 1$ the belief that the back-to- 
basics moverrient can be Mnder^tood bestin terms of: (a) 
ther^auirernentof miiiiin^l cQRpetericy testing in public 
schoi}h by state legidaturcs, iiftd (b) the current concern 
for b^sic acadeniie conrtpetenci^^ in general education at 
the college level. Although th^ b0Qk4o-basics rnovement 
ha^i other facetsabe reiteration of basic educatiDn in the 
elemcittat^ school curricUlurn i^ either the result of local 
ii\itiation in isolated case? or the effe^^t of state rnandated 
testiiig under the rubric of uocWntability. EfTorts to es- 
tablish the three R's as a tHviUjii in elementary grades 
and English, math, ^cletice.an^ h'mory as a quadriyium 
in thi* high school hav^ been sporadic and sometimes 
fasginating but are unlikely to iweep the country with 
fervop 

In rnuch the same nrtciniior, efforts to establish 
peiformance-^based curri^ata in schools or colleges are 
indirectly related to the ba^K-to-basics movement. 
Where performance or conihfitfiricy-based curricula 
penaifi to teacher educatioii. the relevance for elemen- 
tary and secondary edu^atiofi k obvious, but for the 
most part- the corteern for peftormance or competency is 
m attempt to deal with hrOa^er. rnore general,:issues in 
education brief, it is tiQt n^erely the decline in literacy 
that has produced the concern with competericy^based 
educatioii but a host of other disiatisfactions and frus- 
trations. Competericy^ha^ed ^^lucation may readily be 
oneofthe ways in whichichools or colleges deal with the 
baclC4o-basics issue but jrofe^siDnal education is more 
likely to be the model than concepts of a classical educa- 
tion * and competency^baSetiedtieation would seem more 
directly related to the ernphasis placed on outcomes or 
results since the mid-sixtiei. 
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MmiMAL COMPin HNCIES IN HDUCAriON 

The movemunl tuwartl minimal cunipetanciy testing ;n 
the public schopls is an tiuigrD%vth of Htatcvvidtf iisscss- 
menl progmms and the public li^munU for a^countabil^ 
ity. Although Hiatewidc aHsessmcnt han a vuiicd hlHtoi'y, 
it prDvides a precedtinl for testing ihul is initiated ami 
funded by stuto agencius, if nut controlled by ihunb Both 
federal and state lygislation have provided the imputus to 
Htaiowidu asHessmcni in the I970h. Fudural riinds ure 
availublc under the Elementary and Secondary lUluga^ 
tion Aut , and with reviHiuns passed by the laHt Congress, 
funds will be available forlhc improveniunt ofbusie skills 
per Ar. Title 11 of the Act provides fi)rasHisianee to lueal 
and stuit: Ligeneies in the development statewiUe plans 
for iinpruvjng achievement in reading, maihenuitic^, unO 
written coniniunicuiion {Rvpi^ri i)n luhnaiUm Rrsrarrlu 
I97H), 

Although statewide assessment prugrums have been 
widely adopted, there is no little confusion of purposes 
that should be served by such efforts. Sonne progranis 
were eHtublished in response to a need tor sluiewkle 
management infurmation systems, improved biulgcting 
systems, and the assessnnent of individual cognitive 
skills. The inconsistency of nbjegtivcH is shown in re- 
sponses that indicated some states wanted to improve 
instruction; others wuntcd to iniproveguidanceand class 
plucenient; while still uihers were seeking to help stu- 
dents identify problems and special talents ihai niay 
otherwise go unnoticed (ETS, 197!^ 

Thepopuiarityofminimumicompetency testing is seen 
in the liipidity with which a niajoriiy of slates have 
mandated minimai standanls f\)r promotion or gradua- 
tion public schools, Atoneeount. at least 33 states had 
adopted some kind of requirement that public school 
student?; take and/or pass Home kind of test iha! would 
ensure their competency in basic skills. There appears to 
be, at least for the moment, an appreeiabje conHensUH 
that minimal standards are matters Ibr the separate 
states, and there is strong advocacy that as much defer- 
ence m possible be Hhown to local or district needs. 
Whatever form minimal competency may take, there 
doeH not seem to be a strong indication that it will be 
defined by the federal government. DeHpite the fact that 
the tederal gDvernment is now more supportive of '^na- 
tional testing programs'' than at any time since enact- 
ment of the National Defense Education Act in 1958. 
there is little reason to expect the development of na- 
tional tests with national standards or criteria for uniform 
application across the nation's schools, 

While ihe details of rnany state programs are still 
vague, ti^eir enforceability in many cases unknown, and 
their success or ftiilure yet to be determined, substantial 
agreement on the desirability of improving basic skills 
can be detected. A majority of the adult population now 
believes that high school students should pass a standard 
test of minimal competency before receiving a high 
school diplDma (Oallup. 1978), The general public 
further believes that if studeiits fail the test, they should 
receive Instructioti in courses specially designed to help 
them and should not merely repeat the test, The test 
should not be a national test but should be developed on a 



mic ur lucal level and should be bused oh miniinu^ 
reijiiircnienls that are set with local ur Hiuic needs in 
view. 

Hxiunsive ellorts are eurrently underway to develop 
ieHiH ur usHcssnient tuehniauos that ^iH enable siute 
ag^ncius. school districts, andconcernej parents to dc- 
lurmine if minimal requirements or stuhda^'ds are met. 
HdueaiionarrcHling Service not only is tieveloping leMts 
tor thcMsHcHsment of basic sklllH in reading, writing, a nd 
nuuheinalicH but has issued a set of guiilelineH tbf basic 
skills ii!4sesKnient. Tests should he used curly in the stu- 
dent's school career for diagnostic purp^syH and suveral 
ilmOK ihercaftur to assess progress. BuHic skills should 
not be a*^Hcssud for graduation purpos^^s unless ample 
reiriediiil assistunce has been oflercU unJ students have 
had rm-iltiple upporlunit>^ to take the tent. Minimum 
seuresHhuuld be clearly delincdainU usage ofstiuh terns 
sbuulcl be based on an undcrstundirig that reading, writ- 
ing, and mathematics are separate but related! nkills 
(irrS. !y77a). 

The gist must surely be that If stufc^ide asHessnt^nt 
eftbrts in the early 1970s were broad^nmging and can- 
fuHcd. minimal epmpeiency testing in the later years of 
thg aeciide shows an appreciable Convcrpnce of piir= 
pose. The language of state legislation has a certain 
toughness in its requirement that Htandards be set and 
that Htiidents be required to meet theme Ntandards, ft is a 
definite change Irom most legislation of the I95()s and 
1960s that specified requirements in term^ of teaching 
loudJ4, course credits, and fecHities. The pressure is un- 
tloubtcdly on schools to provide, in some aeceptable 
muntien forms oF innt ruction that vvill emure readingand 
wHting skills in their graduates. It is this particular pres- 
sure tli^ii gives the back-to-basics movement its sub- 
stunceand its likelihood of eventual effcet onediieatloml 
policies and practices. Advocacy of a return to basic 
cducaiiQn in a traditional sense Nvill continue to be an 
upstream swim and is unlikely to become anything like 
the pressure for minimum competency testing. 

BASIC ACADEMIC COIMPEI^ENCIES 
IN EDUCATION 

The push for basic academic competeneies in higher 
gdueationispari ofthesame picture andean best be seen 
in the requirenient of systemwide testing at the collage 
and university leveh The University System of Georsia 
has required, for several years, reading and writing te_sts' 
for students in the closing quarter of their lower div^ision 
work. Failure rates on the test vary appreciably from 
college to college, but a close generalisation would be 
that approximately one-third of the students takini the 
tests do not pass them on the first attempt. It hm been 
observed, however, that those taking the tests a second 
time are now more likely to pass than they were 1^ the 
first years the tests vyere required, The policy decision 
concerning the reading and writing tests for ''rising 
juniors'' was made in 1969 and ws specifically set to 
assure other units in the University System that transfer- 
ring students ''possess the basic cornpetence of aea- 
demic literacy, that is, certain tninifnurti skills of reading 
andwiting/' 
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Other pr^sHLiias Un' the devulupmoni or hani^ nuu- 
tlcmic vtiitip^tijncieH be s^cn in ih^ Carnugia FuHniH 
uiion fV^f ihi? Ailvungttrnent ari'aucliing's recent rvuiinr 
mcnthiUonH Ihiit; (a) speumUHort ha given to thu Muyvl- 
opment of busic^killj^ by prinuu-y, HCtUHulary, utui pii^t- 
sccundury in»fUtutiPriJ^; (b)cani|^relit^nHivu uxamiiiiiliiiiiH 
be given ti^gr*idi|iuing HeniorH; and (C) guncnil eLliK'iiliMn 
be Improved by placing grcLuer umphuHis an uUvungiHl 
learning Hkills* Bplh Educiitipnal 1gHiingSc»rviucandthc 
Amei'ic^iii College Testing Program (ACT) are devuk^p- 
ing niemiir^^ of basic acudennlc conipL'tcngit^s that 
should be i.s'KpQ^ted From general uduyaiiun al theuolbge 
level. Thci'^ iippfeciablo agreement with theCarn^^ie 
Foundutic^n^ iLSseji^meiit af general or liberal uduviiijon 
as cliwCQf mcw.'^ and many eallegeH are aprurcnUy 
seeking w*\ys tL^Htrt^ngthen orunilergird ihu general i^Ju- 
cutitih tfotiih^nont ihc unOerKraduaie cLiirieuliinb 
Several c<^|IeM^-s in TenneHnec, for en ample, art^ ^.'l'ii^ 
ducting DfdeetN Hpecjfieally deHigiied w identify '1)*ir- 
fbrmane^ inUitait^rH"' fi)r bmk iicadcmic eonipetenejeH^ 
A cornrn^^ndubJc effort has bL'en niadc to deline the 
mininiai coHin^l^nCres that shauld bu uxpegleU ol^ nil 
CQllege graiduatei^, regardlcj^^ of their urea of Hpeeiali^^a- 
tion. This cfft?His in keeping with the Carnegie FounJa- 
tion's i2c?nteniioti thtU while ba.'^ic: Hkilln are the respOnNi- 
biliiy of cNmentury and secondury nehouls, colleges iind 
universities nriii^i ^^nlst the pubHe Hchools in the teaehing 
of basic fskni^ rnust continae lo meet the ncedH of 
studentH for gtn^rai skills in reading and writing uithe 
advanced Igvel?; usually a^soeiated with eolle^e 
achiev^merit (0ri4n^comb et al, \971). 

Other eft^rtH to deiJi ^ith the '^crisis in literauy'* can be 
seen In iH^ indfen^ing number of colleges and univer- 
sities that pre adopting sorne kind of perfurmunce or 
profieiency tc^^t that will demcifiHtrate ftinctional or NHic 
literacy, Thfi vgrjouH attempiH to CHtabliHh coreaurrkaJla 
or corrirfiOh cMfrjcuUir requirements For undcrgniduiites 
usually 8iv# psniculur congern to reading and wriiing 
competen^i^s^ In all probubility. more experimentaiion 
and syleiriutic: ^tiidy of basic skills is luking pluCe utthe 
present tinie tbafi at any lime in the nation's hi?^iory. 

In brit'f, the concern ftr minimal competency in the 
public sehools and the attantion given bask ucadennie 
compeieneies on doHege campuses imply a pervasive 
belief that the Hum of literacy hi the 1970s is deplorable. 
Skeptics ^r^ frequently heard, und many will airgue that 
literacy h wi m a ^tate of dedinenhal the taack^t^-baHics 
niovefnent h a bit of wishful thinking for a past that 
probably reVer c?^isted: and that if there h a tlecline in 
readSnfi* v^riting, ^nd mathematical skills, it will not be 
reiar<led by further testing in school. A different Der- 
spective is MVi\iIab|e— and can be supported. The con- 
cern for bmh sMUi of literiicy is both healthy and con- 
structive. It r^He^ts a continuing belief in eduesitton, und 
despite th^ cji^u^ppointments and frustrations of recent 
years, therg ii m eHpectaiJon that schools and colleges 
will remedy th^ situation. State legislation for miniirial 
competency t^stini is a direct and fairly clear way of 
expressing public eXpeeiations for public schools. Test- 
ing requirerrients and remedial coursesvork at the coUejBe 
lavel ife 3 String jndicatipn th^t a serious issue has been 
' recognised anjl that institutions of postsecondary eju- 

EKLC 



cuiion are iryini^ to dual with the prohleni as it now 

UACK-TO=HAHICS^ISSUHS 

Theru are. nf j^ntn^se, numunuis quesliuiis that shoiild 
bv answered, and there svill undoubtedly he unantiei= 
pated and tin intended outeonics. The situation is. by no 
nieans* tVee of ambiguities, and the altitude of many 
leaehers and instnieturH m\m surely be ambivalent. 
Snme of the que^Mions or iHsue^s that are involved may be 
iLleiitilied as IoHovvh: 

I , What is the evidence fnr a decline in literacy? 
3, Can everyone in a plundistic society master eom- 

mon reading, writing, and computational skillsV Is 

it even desirable that they do so? 
3, Cansehoohand colleges uclually teach reading and 

writing^ Do School and college fticullies have the 

resources, methods, and capabilities to actually do 

so? 

4-, Is there any genuine evidence that colleges can do 
what schools have obviously not done? That is. can 
basic skills iieiually be taught at the college Invel if 
they have not been mastered in 12 years of puolic 
sehooling? 

Other questions are easily raised— some in disbelief and 
others in a tactleul sense: Will not teachers ''tench the 
test*' und forget iibout other more important matters? If 
rninjmal cprnpeteneieH are denned, will they not then 
beeunic the only goals und objectives of education? Who 
is H) decide what minimal competencies are— and how 
they shull be measured? Does not minimal eompeteney 
lesttng place additional po\A/er and/or innuence in the 
h4inds of nationiil testing agencies that are already too 
dominant in American education? And lastly, are they 
lair? 

WHAT IS THE EVIDENCE? 

The evidence fbr a decline in literacy is a mixture of 
lest results, casual-but-widespread observation, and 
niinierous-^but-indirect inferences. Both test score de- 
cline and grade inflation have been much cited as evi- 
dence of eroding standards. Critics counter that the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), the best known test of 
ueailemio ability, is not actually a test of basic skills and 
should be used primarily to predict college grades. What 
such critics may ignore is the decline In virtually all 
ability and achievement test scores. Decline is not quite 
as evident in a few achievement tests, such as science, 
but decline Is clearly evident in tests purporting to mea- 
sure vocabulary, reading comprehension, and general 
knowledge* Studies of the SAT support the contention 
iKatit has been a constant in aperiod of rapid change {On 
FitnHvr ExiiminaiUm, 1977). 

The evidence for a decline in writing skills is mostly 
observational but nonetheless substantial , There are rea- 
son s to believe that the American reading and writing 
public has always been a small proportion of the general 
population- Census data clearly show an increase in 



lilcrauy that is quiiu ruiniirkablu when taken at \\\k:c 
value. Must imliceH uf lilcrucy, huwuvur, uto puyt^eil to 
ymirs urschotiling and iiic imt huHud un uilhcr uhHcrvii- 
tiunormuasiirt'nicni orrQiiilingunti writing /n'r.v^\ I'oni^ 
parisuim with the past muHl be udjasicd fur ilic hc{ ihiii 
years urHchuolirig have definitely inureasetl. MushIvc, it" 
nm universaU cdiicatiun Uid become a reality in the lusi 
decade, It in thiHlaal, plus the lack ut^ evidence fov any 
increaHe in litcaicy, that nccounts lor niuuli ut'lhe disui^ 
puintment. If four years of f\)rnial Hcluuiling vvas onwc 
thuughl to establijiti hasic literacy Ji isnavS' unreulistlc to 
aHSumu that nix years is sulfleienl. 

The cause t\>r uwcern is nut whellier contempuniry 
Htudents read or write as well as Iheirgraiulparcnts-^luii 
whether they rcutl and vvrite us well as paivnts, empluy^ 
ers, neighburs , tax payers, and other publics have a v\0m 
to expect them tiireud and write. Clivcn the cuniniitiTieni 
that has been miulu to public cducaliun hi AniuriwLin 
society and givt^n the conditiuns under vvhieh schiHds 
have nmt the challengy of rapid social change, there 
shoiiki be little doubt that something has liappened to ntn- 
notions of literacy in the past 20 years. Indeed, the most 
telling phrase in ihu^ SAT panel rupori is ''a decade uf 
disiraction/' Schools have been sueccsst'iil in dcWy 
what they are asked to do: in recent years they have nut 
been asked to HtrcHs or eniphasize reading and writing, 

CAN EVHIiVONt^ IJ^ARN? 

Whether everyone tan and sfiouUI learn tt? read iind 
vvrlte a common Uinguuge is not the iuolish qiiestitin it 
might appear to be. There is not i)nly the question of 
whether the fundumental skills of literacy are bcyonJ t he 
grasp of some, surely smalL segment of the Aniericuii 
population but Nvhethcr there is a willingness to learn 
common skills and Knowledge by Home groups who fear 
the loss of culturtil diversity. Black English, bilingual 
education, and some forms or alternative schooling are 
obviously a rejection of standard Engilsh as the first 
priority of education. Thci'e is no ccintention that certain 
students cannot letirn standard English, but some ^ pre- 
fer not to," Since language and culture are so obviously 
intertwined, the sociocultural backgrounds of many stu- 
dents in a pluralistic society pose asevere barrier to their 
efforts to learn vvhat might be regarded as common pai-^ 
terns of speaking, reading, and writing. If public schools 
have bean perceived as a means of cultural assimilatiDn 
in the past, there have been definite pressures on schools 
not to insist too strongly on common skills, knowledge, 
and values in the past 10 or 15 years. 

Motivation Is a much abused and niisunderstood con- 
cept in education, but it should have better explanatory 
value for understJinding the decline in literacy than 
human capacities that may be too limited for educational 
purposes. Failure to master fundamental or basic skills 
would not seem the results of inability as much as the 
lack of motives, incentives, and other values that may or 
may not stem from linguistic or cultural barriers. In many 
cases, it may easily be the lack of social support and 
reinforcement from family, friends, and community that 
determines the extent to which basic skills are learned, 
There is much in social learning theory to suggest that 



nspiraiiiMis and expccliUions are as iinpoj lunt as abilities 
und nuich nuire of u siiciocultural determinaiu of the 
kuming thai takcH place in schiiul. 

CAN KVHKYONH rHACH? 

To itu|uire scrituisly aboiit the capabilities of schools 
and colleges lor instruction in basic skills is to question 
the availability of methods, resources, and technology 
tar the task. Many experiences with compensatory, re- 
niciliaU or dcvclopniental education at the college level 
indicate quite strongly that reading, writing, and other 
basic skills cannot easily be re-cycled, Students who 
have nut ucquired fundamental sklljs in 12 years of public 
schooling arc ludikely candidates Ibr review or re-hash 
courses pegged to a 10 or 12 week quarter. An accelcr- 
alcd coverage of concepts and principles that have not 
been grasped in the past is unlikely to help students who 
have been sectioned or placed in special courses tor that 
purpose. 

A primary reason tor questioning instructional 
capabilities is the I'act that few teachers have been 
truined or prepared for the task. Education is a profes- 
sion that has become specialized and advanced just as 
oliiur professions have. As taught in most universities, 
luiicher education programs are an amazing array of 
speuiallies and subdisciplines that students enter in pur- 
suit of their own interests and preferences. Certification 
jy state agencies often requires courses that are highly 
specialized rather than courses that are gcnend or com- 
mon. In other words, most teachers in the public schools 
are not prepared to teach reading and writing but En- 
glish, science, mathematics, or history. 

Ambitious attempts at curricular reform in science and 
niuthematics during the 1960s suggest that it is, by no 
means, easy to train and prepare teachers for mission- 
oriented purposes. It would appear much more easy to 
develop instructional materials and courses such as was 
done in the biological and physical sciences and in 
mathematics. Should the back-to-basics movement be- 
conie an educational mission for which society and 
suhool were willing to gear, it would require not only 
resources in the form of materials and equipment but it 
would take revisions in the inceniive-and-reward sys- 
tems of most schools and teaching faculties. The current 
status of teacher "professionalization'' or militancy 
further suggests that the task will not be easy. 

CAN COLLEGES DO BETTER? 

The difficulties of teacher education are compounded 
i n the preparation of college instructors. Specialization is 
far more pronounced and subdisciplines are a particular 
function of intelleetual interests and needs. Teaching 
students with 'Teadirfg and writing difficulties" tends to 
be the lowest rung on academic ladders that are prized 
for the lofty ascent they permit. College instructors are 
drawn to fundamental courses in reading and writing 
either by interests and concerns that their colleagues 
may not understand or by the absence of opportunity to 
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iciich anyihing elsu- Such cuursuH tund to he sunicianily 
challenging for three or ftuir yearH only, and iiirnovur in 
perHonnel is ihc bane of all insiniction ai the tVeshinun, 
inlrt^duclory, or **ftjnUamenlulH" level. 

The abiiente of fDrmal preparaliun is particularly 
noticeable at ihc college level. Toofrequcnlly insinicUirs 
are aHsigncd remedial or review couiHes wilhuui leach- 
ing coinpeteneic^ lhat are specially reluicd tuthe diag- 
nosis of learning diniculticH, developmental euncepls 
and procedures, or aRseHsmenliechniqueK an sugh. Sue- 
ccssflil inslruciors will often spend n great doal of lime 
reMnvenling the wheel or learning through Irialnind-crror 
which approaches and procedureH are utTeetive wit h siu^ 
dents. Too frequently cullege instruciors will find 
courses at the remedial and introdueiory levels in 
connict with their reasons ftir seeking a teaching position 
and a eonlradiclion of what they studied in their own 
yraduate programs. Perhaps no better exaniple of the 
conflict can be given than the perennial clash between 
language and literalurc. Almost without excepiiun, 
teaching iniaresls will center on the latter while learning 
needs fall in the former. 

There is little evidence, then, lhat colleges can du u 
better job of teaching rundamental or basic skills than 
public schools— and a great deal of evidence that read^ 
ing, wriling. and computational skills should be more 
thoroughly maslered in the early years of formal schuoU 
ing. Social promotion policies are only a partial explana- 
tion of why one level of education has passed along its 
^Tailures and mistakes" to the next leveL Given a society 
in which social and economic mobility is so important 
and given a social system in which education is the 
primary steppingstone in upward mobility, it would have 
been impossible to adopt ''hard and ftist" standards for 
student advancemenl during the past 10 or 15 years. 
Colleges and universities have no alternative but to do 
the best they can with problems that have been accruing 
for quite some lime. 

OTHER QUESTIONS AND ISSUES 

The argumenl thai the test may become the objective 
is too thin to worry abouL There are definite possibilities 
that teachers may emphasize too much the sludenrs 
preparation for the test— but if. in doing so, the teacher 
actually assists Ihe student in developing basic skills, the 
purpose of the lest will be served and education should 
be improved. The point is that minimal competency tests 
must be designed to bring out the kinds of performance 
they should help improve- It is highly relevant that in the 
development of skills such as reading and writing, slu- 
dents should not only be tested before and after instruct 
tion bul frequently in-between. 

The possibility that fminima] competency tests will 
define only the floor md give no help with other stan- 
dards is a real one. Perhaps it is best to emphasize at all 
stages of minimal competency testing that it is only a 
beginning and must nacessarily define standards of per- 
formance to which later standards and expectations can 
be iW. With success in ineeting minimal competencies, 
bothi stiidenis and teachers would be expected to *'raise 



their sights/' This, ton, is cxpluintjd by Kocial karning 
theory. Otherwisu, it is diilicuil tubuy the argunient that 
because society now expects students to meet minimal 
competency standards, leachcrs will tuuch only minimal 
competencies und nothing else. 

The question of W'ho is to dectcle minimal competen- 
cies is. perhaps, the most difflcuit of alL Some of us 
would like to lespond that minimal competencies should 
be cielined by prolcssional leacherH and educators and 
should be based on carefuU systematic study of student 
capahililiesand societal expeclalions. Given the political 
context in which educutional decisions are increasingly 
made, however, it is wise lorecugnizu the pre?isures for 
participatury democracy and to provide lor representa- 
tive deliberation asa means of formulaling public policy. 
In short, minimal competencies in education mmi have 
^'political validity" as well as educational relevance and 
value. It will be necessary to define minimal compeien- 
cies in a deliberative process Ihut is acceptable to all 
affected by the outcome. 

The problems of measurement will most likely be in- 
tensified before they are solved. For the moment, advo- 
cates of both criierion-referenced testing and norm- 
referenced testing can be heard in full insistence that the 
other is wrong= It will help both groups of advocates if 
they remember that the American public is uninterested 
in the technical merits of tests and is demanding, at least 
for the moment, useful results. It will also help if they 
remember thai whatever shape or form minimal compe- 
tency testing might take, it must meet certain expecta- 
tions of rational development and use. To be aceeptable, 
to have '^political validity/' tests must serve rational, 
logicaU or fairly direct purposes and must be recogniza- 
ble as measures of the basic skills actually taught in 
school. 

The increasing influence of national testing agencies 
must be dealt with in the same way that '^unwanted 
bigness" is countered in other areas of education. Na- 
tional testing agencies are infiuential becuuse they have 
professional and technical resources that are desired by 
educational consumers and users ^ State agencies can 
seldom duplicate or match the expertise that is so readily 
purchased from testing organizations. Some colleges and 
universities may well have the resources, facilities, and 
personnel to develop such tests as they may need, but 
few schools or local school districts are likely to have 
such. All things considered, it is most unlikely that 
minimal compeiency tests can be developed in such a 
way as to carry either the prestige or the influence of the 
SAT. Minimal competency tests must be far more utilita- 
rian, and it is most unlikely that any testing agency can 
corner the market. 

The final question of fairness is one that deserves full 
consideration. It is the basis of litigation over compe- 
tency testing In Florida and will become even more of a 
centra] question as other slates implement legislative 
mandates for minimal competency testing« There is no 
doubt that paper-and-pencil tests continue to reveal ra- 
cial and ethnic group differences that are unwanted. And 
there is nothing in minimal competency testing or mea- 
sures of basic academic competencies that gives immua- 
ity from charges of bias. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICAriONS 
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A perenniul issue in educatian is the disiinction that 
must be made between educatian that is instrumental in 
the sense of fticilitating further learning— and education 
that is consummatory or terminul. Om h valued in itn 
own right and need not lead anywhere; the other in 
valued for what it permits at a later stage of development. 
The back-to-basics issue is, in a sense, based on that 
distinction. Competencies in reading, writing, and coni- 
puiation are believed to be crucial for the continued 
iearning that full participation in contemporary society 
appears to demand. Basic literacy has been thought to 
have a special mean! ng in democratic Hocicties, and fiee- 
dom of the press is predicated on the rights of individual 
citizens or voters to read and consider the political 
choices they must make. There is a traditional argument 
that the history of western civilisation is encoded in print 
and those who would understand the Judeo^Heilenic- 
European lineage of their ideas and values must read in 
order to do so. There is a religious argument concerning 
the individual conscience and the right to read the Holy 
Scriptures, There is the highly pragmatic argument that 
reading and writing are essential in u world of work, in 
daily living, and in fulfilling community or civic respon- 
sibilities, 

Basic skills or conipetencieH are thus seen as instrii- 
mental to virtually all that comes later. A decline in 
ftindamenlal skills of literacy, real or imagined, is seen 
therefore as a cnjcial isHUe by many critics and observers 
of American education. There are expressions of con- 
cern at all levels of education about the lack of adequate 
preparation for the quality of instruction that level pro- 
vides. Neither graduate nor prafessional education is 
immune to complaints thai students cannot read or 
write— and each lower level passes the complaint along. 

At a time when the American public has been con- 
vinced that it was raising educational standards and 
making education available to all who would seek its 
benefits, there has been, many critics believe, a continue 
ous erosion of those competencies or skills most firmly 
believed to make further education possible. To some it 
has become a paradox of unbelievable dimensions— and 
to others it has become the shanne of American educa- 
tion, fulfilling the age-old prophecy that when you give 
someihing away, no one appreciates it. 

The challenge to schools and colleges is to define or 
refurbish a workable concept of functional literacy in a 
democratic society with many pluralistic features. Stan- 
dards must be set that are realistic, acceptable, and 
useful— and such standards must be reconciled with 
concepts of fairness that have been, in recent years, 
particularly strong. Time must be taken to develop a 
suitable philosophy or theory of teaching and learning 
that will permit and encourage the mastery of basic liter- 
ary competencies, A confusion of purposes and means 
must be lessened-^and there must be an increased wil- 
lingness to work with the problem even though someone 
else is responsible for it. There is nothing in the national 
ocperiance of the past two decades to suggest that the 
challenge can be easily met. At the same time, there is no 
*'hard and fast" evidence that it canT be met. 
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